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of the Methodist Federation for Social Service (unofficial), an organization which rejects the 
method of the struggle for profit as the economic base for society; which seeks to replace it with 
social-economic planning in order to develop a society without class distinctions and privileges. 
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OUR ECONOMIC AIMS 


Our immediate economic aim is the production and 
transportation necessary to win the war. It has not yet 
reached the full mobilization of all our resources, mate- 
rial and human. If the war lasts long enough we will 
have to raise our sights to that limit. Our post-war aims 
are indefinite, except at one point. Those sought by the 
28 United Nations who signed the Atlantic Charter are, 
access by all states, on equal terms, to the trade and 
raw materials of the world; the fullest collaboration be- 
tween all nations to secure, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic adjustment and social security. 

The Lease-Lend agreements, signed by 22 govern- 
ments, provide that the terms of repayment shall pro- 
vide mutually advantageous economic relations and the 
betterment of world-wide economic relations. To that 
end, they are to include provisions, open to participation 
by all other countries of like mind, directed to the ex- 
pansion of production, employment, and the exchange 
and comsumption of goods, and to the elimination of 
all obstructions to trade. 

Meantime, our progressive statesmen continue to 
express their desire to raise the standard of living the 
world around. They rest this aim upon the possibilities, 
expressed in a statement by Donald Nelson: “For the 
first time in the history of the human race there can be 
enough of everything to go around. Poverty is not 
inevitable any more. The sum total of the world’s great- 
est possible output of goods divided by the sum total 
of the world’s inhabitants no longer means a little less 
than enough for everybody. It means more than enough. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


definite aim appears—the aim of full employment. This is 
sometimes made synonomous with full production, as it is 
likely to be, though either could be reached without the 
other. There is a political demand for full employment 
which is not yet behind full production. In his message 
to Congress, Jan. 7, 1942, Roosevelt defined freedom 
from want as meaning among other things full employ- 
ment for all who want to work. He said, “The boys at 
the front do not want the dole when they come back. 
They want no bogus prosperity, no apples on the street 
corner, they want the right to work.” 
The National Resources Planning Board = Full 
Employment” as the first objective in post-war planning. 
é ao aims and*its Bill of Personal Rights, which 
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In the discussion of our domestic post-war economy a_ 


sets forth what every individual in modern society 
ought to have, either depend upon full employment or 
are means to it. The Board is not an initiating authori- 
tative planning body. As instructed by the President 
(Nov. 12, 40) it serves as a clearing house and coordi- 
nating center for governmental and private agencies 
and individuals. Several cabinet departments — State, 
Treasury, Commerce, Labor — have started research 
and study concerning post-war aims in specific economic 
matters in their domain. So have 11 other governmental 
agencies. Sometimes their aims are at cross purposes. 
The testing and coordinating point is the aim that the 
NLRB puts first — Full Employment, and its corollary, 
Full Production. 

In its annual report, (Jan. 42), and in a pamphlet by 
Alvin H, Hansen, of Harvard, the Board presents a 
program for full employment. It requires the annual 
production of 105-110 billion dollars worth of goods 
and services. War production shows this can be reached 
if we have enough intelligence and cooperation to achieve 
the necessary organization. The required capacities and 
the unmet needs will both be present. It can pay for it- 
self. It will probably increase the ratio of profits to the 
national income over a fifteen year period, with more 
equal distribution throughout. More will be available 
for consumption, but wages can not be raised, nor prices 
lowered, to the point where they would check the profit 
motive. 

How is all this to be done? By an expansion of the 
measures of government spending for social welfare and 
public works, with upper bracket taxation, which were 
ineffective in stopping mass unemployment before the 
war. Also it depends upon a war taxation and enforced 
savings program not yet in operation. Then upon lease- 
lending to feed and rehabilitate the starving populations 
of Europe, and upon international collaboration in for- 
eign trade and investment. This specifically assumes a 
different international behaviour on the part of Ameri- 
can private interests. 

If, as the report hopes, the political demand for full 
use of our productive capacities for national well-being 
is strong enough after the war to overcome the opposi- 
tion that the war emergency has not yet subdued, and its 
program can be attempted, then there is possible a genu- 
ine and fairly prolonged post-war boom. To avoid the 
otherwise inevitable depression the government would 
have to check the expansion and go forward with large 


federal expenditures and public improvement policies. 


Here we face the essence of this Full Employment 
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program in relation to our national economy. The report 
holds that the problem of converting from full war 
employment (which does not yet exist) to full peace 
employment is too big and complicated to be solved by 
workers, farmers, business men, or government working 
alone or independently. Nothing less than energetic and 
intelligent teamwork will make it possible to maintain 
full employment while converting from war to peace. 
The government must take the leading part because it 
represents us all. But we don’t want a totalitarian state. 
We want freedom of enterprise, freedom for collective 
bargaining and cooperative action, freedom in choice 
of occupation. Private business can and will do the job 
of production if purchasing power is maintained at a 
high level. (Note the switch from the previous ‘“‘team- 
work”.) It is the government’s responsibility to insure 
the sustained demand that will make full production 
possible. 

There is a further development in the state capitalism 
that started with the aid furnished to capitalists through 
tariff subsidies, protection of foreign trade and invest- 
ments, and continued through the regulation of the 
trust-busting era, to the priming of the profit pump under 
the New Deal and then the provision of plant, credit, 
and most of the market, the assignment of materials 
and fixing of prices, under our war economy. Now we 
are told the only way out is to make the state a full 
partner in the capitalist economy. It is to provide what- 
ever underwriting is necessary to continue the mass pur- 
chasing power which private enterprise is unable to sup- 
ply. Thereby it takes the function of risk from the capi- 
talist, and private enterprise becomes merely the agent 
in charge of production. Unless, through its control of 
finance it is able to control the state. Then the state be- 
comes, as in Germany, the agent of finance capitalism. 


BUSINESS SUPPORT 


Some support for the NLRB aims and program is 
developing in the business world. The reactionary sec- 
tion, now controlling the NAM, wants to repeat the tak- 
ing the blinders off of business and return to normalcy 
that followed the last war. One of the objectives of its 
conferences with educators and ministers is to develop 
support for return to so-called “free enterprise.” 

The more intelligent section of business has formed 
a peace planning group called the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. It was suggested by Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, and one of his aides is on leave 
as executive secretary. The chairman is Paul G. 
Hoffman, President of the Studebaker Corporation. Its 
purpose is to assist commerce and industry in meeting 
the problems of the post-war economy. It will attempt 
no over all national planning but hopes to stimulate 
maximum productivity and high employment after the 
war. It sets its goal as fifty-five million jobs, nine million 
more than 1940. It is completely independent and pri- 
vately financed and has the support of all government 
agencies. It is organizing district chairmen for every 
million population, with local chairmen and _ affiliated 
local committees. The size of the problem can be seen 
from one war plant whose normal job capacity is eight 
thousand, with thirty thousand now working. To recon- 
vert to full peace employment will take several million 
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dollars. The directors cannot supply them. The only 
source is the government. ; 

Governor Stassen of Minn., spokesman for liberal 
Republicans and businessmen, on Jan. 10, offered a three- 
point post-war policy. Create that environment in which 
private enterprise can secure the maximum production. 
The government should furnish jobs in productive work 
for those who cannot obtain work through the operation 
of the free enterprise system. The nation must establish 
a floor of security below which it will not permit people 
to fall even in times of economic distress. 

Stuart Chase in a Twentieth Century Fund study, 
“How to Get Full Employment,” relies primarily on 
private enterprise and would employ the private profit 
motive as widely as possible. He wants the Federal Gov- 
ernment to serve as a “conning tower control” charged 
with the duty of plugging any gaps in the front of full 
employment. If private business men don’t want to un- 
dertake mass housing except with government financing, 
then arrange the financing. 

Widely distributed to business men is a pamphlet by 
a committee of editors of Time, Life, and Fortune, 
“The Domestic Economy.” They offer the American 
business man a new set of rules and a larger social 
frame work within which to function. Then his “vitality 
and imagination will carry the country to levels of pros- 
perity Coolidge never dreamed of.” They think they 
have found a program that reconciles the desire for 
both security and freedom. They want the government 
to underwrite the whole economy by guaranteeing rea- 
sonably full employment. There will and should be some, 
but it ought to be kept to two or three million. They 
propose to “restore the risk-taking, profit-seeking com- 
petitive individual to the legitimate throne of a sovereign 
free market.” This market, described as basically free, is 
yet recognized to have been increasingly under control 
for two generations. So there is demanded unprecedent- 
ed use of government power to prevent uneconomic de- 
cline of competition and to restore competition where 
it has needlessly declined. To keep this house thus divid- 
ed against itself from falling apart a number of con- 
crete measures are suggested, but nothing is offered 
to show why they should succeed any better in the future 
than they have in the past. The basic difficulty is an in- 
ability to think of government except in overhead terms, 
a failure to recognize that democracy today means the 
people planning and managing their common affairs, 
that it has succeeded enough to make its further devel- 
opment worth trying. 


WHICH WAY BRITAIN? 
_ What we can do to realize our economic aims depends 
in large measure upon whether Great Britain is like- 
minded. A report of the Foreign Policy Association, 
and observations by our correspondents, show more 


awareness than here that political liberty means little 


without economic well-being, and more recognition of 
the need to fit the political frame-work of the peace 
to economic imperatives and to build it around a com- 
mon social program. ee 

Speeches of cabinet ministers, Eden, Cripps and 
Jowett, demand a post-war world in which full pro- 
duction and equitable distribution would insure an ade- 
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quate standard of living for all peoples. Cripps. said 
this means that “the United Nations must at the end of 
the war undertake international regulation of the pro- 
duction and distribution of raw materials.” These 
speeches reflect principles laid down by several influen- 
tial religious bodies, denominational and interdenomi- 
national. The Labor Party calls for post-war economic 
collaboration in the form of common planning for in- 
vestment distribution and the utilization. of raw ma- 
terials. 


The right wing of the Conservative Party expresses 
itself in reports of the Federation of British Industries, 
the Association of British Chamber of Commerce, 
and the London Chamber of Commerce. The FBI 
sees such serious obstacles to international cooperation 
that it offers only bi-lateral barter as a solution. The 
Association proposes an Import and Export Council 
composed of trades and industrialists to regulate British 
overseas trade. The London Chamber wants interna- 
tional collaboration to cancel trade balances after a cer- 
tain period if still unpaid. The Economist, speaking for 
progressive Conservatives, contends that the freest pos- 
sible multilateral trade is the policy that best meets the 
needs of the British nation. This is the policy of the 
Lease-Lend agreements to which the British govern- 
ment is committed. 


British internal economic aims are summarized in two 
demands: the national minimum, that is minimum 
standards of health, housing and education; the main- 
tenance of full employment at all costs. Concerning their 
realization the debate proceeds around the same points 
as here. The government is seeking a working comprom- 
ise between state control and individual initiative. On 
April 26 Oliver Lyttleton, Minister of Production, said: 
“The essence of democracy should be a balance between 
the organizing power of the state and the driving force 
of the free individual.” On July 15 Ernest Bevin, Minis- 
ter of Labor, told industrialists and business men that 
the extent of state control after the war would be con- 
ditioned by whether moral force proved strong enough 
to bring about the high standards of life and freedom 
required by common opinion. Sir William Beveridge, 
author of the Social Security Plan, followed with a 
blunt warning that “‘private control of the means of 
production could not be described as an essential liberty 
of the British people.” He said the state would have to 
use “whatever powers were necessary to maintain full 
employment after the war.” 

The Labor Party Conference last May affirmed that: 
“There must be no return after the war to an unplanned 
and competitive society . .. ” It wants the state to be 
ready, whenever depression threatens, to incur internal 
debt in maintaining social services and in financing en- 
terprises which add to the welfare and the wealth of 
the nation. 

The business associations want self-regulation through 
trade associations, and direction of the government’s 
economic policy by a council of industry composed of 
representatives of industry, commerce and labor. Finan- 
cial News tells them their claim to be “Top dog” comes 
twenty-five years too late. The editor of The Economist 
sees the way out through a two-way economic system, 
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half of it satisfying the “national minimum,” whether 
owned by the government or not, and driven by the 
social incentives ; the other half satisfying the non-essen- 
tial demands of consumers and operated by the profit 
motive. 

A Fortune survey found that forty percent of the 
British people favored government ownership of all 
basic industries, and only twenty-three percent return 
to the pre-war situation. 


WHAT ABOUT RELIGION? 


Various religious statements, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish, have approved the general economic aims of the 
United Nations, and the effort to raise living standards 
all over the world. The aim of full employment, or the 
assertion of the right to work, which requires it, is 
found in the objectives of an adequate economic 
order adopted by the Friends, Sept. ’42, in the Pope’s 
Christmas Message, and in the statement issued by 
the American Institute of Judaism (Reformed) 
Dec. ’42. 

Concerning the means to realize these aims there is 
less said. The Institute holds that “our natural resources 
should be treated as the endowment of society to be 
controlled democratically for social use. The Inter- 
American Seminar on Social Studies composed of 
Catholic leaders of the U. S., Canada and 8 Latin- 
American countries decided that “The form of (eco- 
nomic) organization should be one that embraces the free 
organization of business, of labor, of farmers and of the 
professions, assisted and supervised by government.” 
The Friends (like the Delaware Conference) declared 
for a mixed system of public, cooperative and private 
enterprise, with no decision as to the predominant 
characteristic. This is the decision those religious groups 
who approve the allied economic aims have now to make. 

The practical political choices are between the return 
to free enterprise and the extension of state capitalism. 
The former leads to boom, collapse and fascistic controls. 
What the latter leads to depends upon how it is organ- 
ized. If it is only a partnership between government and 
business, with some concessions to labor and the farmers, 
it moves toward the corporate state advocated by the 
Vatican. If it starts as teamwork in planning and con- 
trol between officials, business, labor, farmers and the 
professions, developing economic government of, by and 
for the people, it moves toward dynamic, functioning, 
social democracy. 

How much democratic mobilization of our economic 
resources for social ends we can get after the war de- 
pends upon how much we can get now. For this the 
battle has to be joined on every occasion. To succeed, a 
democratic state capitalism will have to direct the alloca- 
tions of raw materials and credit, the amount and kind 
of investment, for basic industry and agriculture, even 
more than it is now doing. Then it will have a chance 
of settling with a minimum of upheaval the volcanic 
question of ownership. Provided that meantime those 
who seek more than political ends are teaching the people 
why social incentives must replace the profit motive and 
why democratic planning for social ends must supersede 
the profit-seeking economy. 

Harry F. Warp. 


Sources 
(Our Economic Aims) 

For Discussion Groups. After the 
War Full Employment, Alvin H. 
Hansen. National Resources De- 
velopment Report. National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; The Domestic Economy, 
Fortune, Rockefeller Center, N. Y.; 
As Britain Sees the Post-War 
World, Foreign Policy Ass’n, 22 
Bee sorts Ney. 

For Personal Reading. Make 
This the Last War, Michael 
Straight, Harcourt Brace, N. Y.; 
Conditions of Peace, E. H. Carr, 
Macmillan, N. Y.; Who Gets the 
Money, Walter Rautenstraugh, 
N. Y. 


We Recommend— 


That when the ministers in your 
community receive an invitation to 
a conference with representatives of 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, you insist that a con- 
dition of acceptance be that repre- 
sentatives of labor, both A. F. of L. 
and C. I. O., be invited on equal 
terms. The result in several places 
has been either to change the nature 
of the conference or to stop it. 
The propaganda technique of the 
N. A. M. is to start with discussion 
of common ideals and come gradu- 
ally to the program of “return to 
free enterprise.” 


Organizing in Dixie 

Charles C. Webber, temporarily 
in Virginia for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America m 
order to help finance the M.F.S.S., 
writes : 

“T am trying to organize the 
1,200 or more employees of a 
clothing company into a Local Un- 
ion of the A.C.W.A., with the hope 
that through their combined bar- 
gaining power they may secure a 
wage adequate to meet the rising 
cost of living. 

“The company requires new em- 
ployees to work eight weeks at the 
rate of only 25 cents an hour, then 
four weeks at 3214 cents an hour, 
and the great majority of the work- 
ers, notwithstanding the fact that 
many of them — skilled power-ma- 
chine operators—have worked for 
the Company for five and six years, 
are only receiving 40 cents an hour. 

“All the workers with whom I 
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have talked during the past two 
weeks, with one exception, have 
shown a very real desire to obtain 
an increase in wages. And well they 
may ! ; 

“These Southern workers are in- 
tensely loyal to our Government 
and they wish to support it in ev- 
ery way but they have discovered 
that when the Victory Tax, the So- 
cial Security Tax and 10% of their 
earnings for war bonds are all taken 
out of their meager wages there is 
not enough purchasing power left 
to buy the goods necessary to keep 
them in the proper physical condi- 
tion to produce clothing for the 
U. S. A. and our Allies. 

“They want a union to represent 
them in bargaining collectively with 
the Company for a wage that will 
equalize their wages with the wages 
of other workers in their industry, 
or for a wage that will be on a level 
with the wages paid in other indus- 
tries in the community. 

“Many of the workers, however, 
do not dare to ‘join up.’ They are 
afraid that they will be ‘fired’ on a 
trumped-up charge (to get around 
a violation of the Wagner Act), and 
then that they will be black-listed by 
other industries and denied credit 
by the business firms dealing in the 
necessities of life. 

“They are also fearful that if a 
union is organized the Company 
will close down or else move out of 
the city. Baseless fears? Not always 
in Virginia! 

“In addition to the covert oppo- 
sition of the Company there are 
other powerful community forces 
arrayed against them and the Union. 

“The County, of which this city 
is the county seat, is the home of a 
number of large furniture factories, 
knitting and cotton mills. 

“Up to the present time the own- 
ers and executives of these indus- 
tries have been able to defeat every 
attempt of the unions, both A. F. 
of L. and C. I. O., to organize their 
employees. In their efforts to block 
unionization they have used all of 
the traditional tactics of the bitter, 
hard-boiled, anti-trade union indus- 
trialist. 

“One of the outstanding minis- 
ters, who numbers in his congrega- 
tion several of the importawt busi- 
ness and professional people of the 
city, told me straight out that the 
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workers operating power sewing 
machines for eight hours a day did 
not deserve to get more than 40 
cents an hour. 

“The editor of the only daily 
newspaper said he considered the 
National Labor Relations Act as un- 
fair and unjust legislation. The best 
he could do for me in my campaign, 
he remarked, would be to remain 
neutral — neither publishing any- 
thing for or against the Amalgamat- 
ed. The local radio station, he as- 
serted, would maintain a similar 
policy. 

“Leading merchants are advising 
their customers — employees of the 
Company — to beware of the union. 
‘It may cause trouble,’ they claim, 
forgetting that trouble is already 
here in the form of a large group 
of inadequately paid workers. 

“Sons of working men and wo- 
men are in our Armed Forces 
fighting fascism abroad while a na- 
tive form of fascism reigns trium- 
phant in their home communities. 

“Genuine industrial democracy— 
freedom from tyranny and freedom 
from want—must be achieved in the 
U. S. A. and throughout the world 
before a lasting victory over fas- 
cism will be won.” 
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